necessary prelude for analysis but for whom the real is never simply the 
image itself. . 
If images are not in a simple sense texts or photographs, if 
they are a hybrid of sound and meaning, with signifying properties 
which are at best ambiguous, then what are we studying? Maybe the 


time has come to renew a Certain ‘angst’ about where we are heading— ~ 


to take the lessons of the past two decades and reevaluate their impact 
upon the discipline of Film Studies. I think that it would. be 
appropriate, as we remember Martin Walsh through these lectures from 


year to year, to return to the roots of Film Studies via a heightened | 


sense of the political aims which once diffused the discipline, if only to 
reexamine the conceptual schemes which our pursuits have put in place 
and, so to speak, refashion the conceptual norms which our institutions 
have embraced. 





1 The debate between Jean Piaget and Noam Chomsky highlights that conflict. Sce Language and 
Learning: The Debate between Jean Piaget and Noam Chomsky, edited by Massimo Piattelli- 
Palmarini, Harvard University Press, 1980. 


2 Anthony Wilden, System and Structure, (London: Tavistock Publications, 1972) pp. 304-305. 


3 f would refer the reader to David Macey’s recent book, Lacan in Contexts, Verso, 1988. Macey traces 
out the rather superficial way in which Lacan was appropriated by film studies. I would, however 
dispute his conclusion that this may have in fact invalidated the research which was produced as @ 


consequence of the appropriation. 


' 


io Stephen Prince, "The Pornographic Image and the Practice of Film Theory,” Cinema Journal, 27, 
No. 2 (Winter, 1988). 


: 5 Prince, p.30. 
6 Prince, p.29. 


7 See Kaja Silverman's, The Acoustic Mirrer as a particular and creative use of psychoanalysis in 
which the very terms of psychoanalytic theory are themselves rearranged. 
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The Life and Death of Authorship in Wim 
Wenders' The State of Things 


Catherine Russell 


Opening as an eerie post-nuclear science-fiction epic, The State of 
Things (1982) gives way, within minutes, to a film about the making 
of a film. A painted backdrop, then a director, then a crew are revealed 
by a sweeping camera movement that seems to answer the final shot of 
Le Mépris (1963). Where Godard's film ends with a pan that moves 
away from the film crew shooting Ulysses, out to a Mediterranean 
ocean-scape, Wenders moves in from the restless Atlantic to a set . 
similarly located on a cement plateau-like structure beside the sea. 
Wenders’ extensive intertextuality, as well as the interpenetration of 
documentary and fiction, marks his filmmaking as emblematically post- 
Godardian. And yet where Godard is more or less consistently concerned 
with international and cultural politics, Wenders’ films are more 
personal and self-obsessed. 

While it would be easy to dispense with Wenders’ work as 
apolitical and regressively Romantic, the "self" that is constructed, or 
rather pursued, across this post-Godardian landscape is symptomatic of 
New German Cinema and its preoccupation with authorship. and 
internationalism. Thomas Elsaesser argues that within the context of 
the wide range of cultural and economic funding measures that. 
supported independent filmmaking in 1970s Germany, filmmakers were 
obliged to identify themselves as self-employed entrepreneurs as well as 
craftspeople and artists. "The author became a necessary ideological 
fiction" if for no other reason than to give a certain coherency to the 
diversity of film praxis that was to be subsumed under the nationalist 
label of New German Cinema.! 

Moreover, the difficulties of a national cinema in an international 
market-place were epitomized in the New German Cinema and Wenders’ 
place therein.2 Romanticism, from this perspective, becomes at once a 
nationalist trait and a militant discourse, in keeping with the political 
radicalism of the late 1960s and early 1970s, when the New German 
Cinema was struggling to define itself. By 1982, when an "art cinema" 
could no Ionger-be comfortably distinguished from commercial cinema, 
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a romantic conception of the visionary auteur informs The State of 
Things as a lost mythology, but also as the axis of difference between 
European and Hollywood filmmaking. For Wenders this difference 
extends beyond the role of authorship and the compromises demanded 
by larger audiences, to the role of death in film narrative and the relation 
of cinema to mortality. - f 

Wim Wenders visited Chilean filmmaker Raoul Ruiz's set for The 
Territory on the coast of Portugal during a three month hiatus in the 
shooting of Hammett in 1981. He discovered there the ingredients for 
the expression of his thoughts on the state of the art. Ruiz's production 
had temporally halted due to lack of film-stock and other supplies that 
had been cut off by his American financiers.* Wenders was thus 
supplied not only with cast, crew and location, but also with the 
narrative premise for a film about filmmaking. Having more resources 
at his disposal than Ruiz, Wenders rounded up additional cast members 
and writers, filmstock and salaries, plus a distribution set-up, and in 
under two weeks began shooting a film that had only been the barest 
definition buried deep in the director's mind. 

The State of Things was intended from the outset to be a process 
of discovery, a film that would make itself and be about its making, and 
Wenders and Robert Kramer generated scenes and dialogue night by 
night during the shoot. Interviews with the cast indicate a good deal of 
tension created by this “spontaneous” production method.> Wenders 
describes the project as "therapy", a "psychoanalysis of the cinema 
itself,"6 a claim which is suggestive of his personal stake in the state of 
the art. The casting of Sam Fuller as "cinematographer" and the hiring 
of Robert Kramer as screenwriter might be regarded as means by which 
Wenders attempted to offset his directorial vision. But since these 
directors are relegated to their specific tasks, they function more as 


support for Wenders’ valorization of directorial vision, in which his - 


own is unambiguously privileged. 
What emerges is a thesis on time and narrative film, cinema and 


storytelling, written across a double axis of cinematic realism and the 
economics of filmmaking. The film might be described as an 
illustration of the thesis, stated bluntly several times in the film by 
Friedrich Munroe (Fritz)’, the director-protagonist played by Patrick 
Bauchau, that films need stories and stories need death. This necessity, 
moreover, is not aesthetic so much as economic. Insofar as Fritz's 
American funding is conditional on it; death is posited as the nexus of 
film style and financing. 
The necessity of death is, furthermore, a necessity of plot. ‘The 
film comprises three very different narrative styles, beginning with the 
_ science-fiction film-within-the film called The Survivors . This generic 
melodrama, of which we only see four or five minutes, is roughly based 
on Alan Dwan’s 1961 film The Most Dangerous Man Alive. The bulk 
of The State of Things concerns the cast and crew of The Survivors 
waiting for film-stock to arrive so they can complete the picture. Two 
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actors, two actresses, two little girts, a director 

Sscript-writer, and the director Fritz and his saa pied ee 
deserted hotel without money, without motivation and without an 
connective storyline. This setting, as well as several particular shots if 
the hotel bar, recall Fassbinder's Beware the Holy Whore (1970) which 
ends in melodramatic death. Fritz periodically tries to telephone Gordon 
his producer in L.A., who has cut off the supply of film. This second 
section set in the Portuguese hotel and town of Sintra, in which 

nothing happens" aspires to the narrative minimalism of directors such 
as Antonioni, Akerman, Warhol, Ozu and Wenders’ own early films 

_ Finally Fritz flies back to L.A. and finds Gordon driving around in 

a Winnebago, on the run from some miscellaneous gangsters to whom 
he owes money. Set mainly in vehicles, with references to film noirs 
littering the dialogue, this section of the film acquires its relatively’ 
rapid pacing, to some extent, from L.A. itself. (Wenders claims that the 

imagery of L.A." was something that "happened to the film, like a 
capsule of speed."*) In the final sequence of The State of Things 
Gordon, the producer played by Allan Goorwitz, and the director Fritz 
make explicit the opposition between American and European 
filmmaking, the differences that the film has illustrated by way of sets 
shooting styles and narrative events. It is worth quoting this final 
dialogue, set in the back of Gordon's mobile home, the streets of L.A 
moving past the windows like film screens: ts 


GORDON: .. . I tried to show dailies to thes 

T e two loansharks. . . 
They thought it was a joke -- what's the matter with the colour? [laughs] 
In a funny way those fuckin’ sharks aren't crazy. We're the ones who're 
crazy. . . They're not lookin’ to kill me. They just wanted a fuckin' 


' Story. They had 100 grand they were willing to shove out if I had a 


story. And I told them I had a story, it's about survival. We' i 

; i h ; , . We're all tryin' 
to survive, right? "The Survivors." If I'd ‘a shot the same film sith fa 
American director and an American cast, in colour, I'd be sittin' on top 


’ of the world in six months... Without a story you're dead. You can't 


build a movie without a story. Ever build a h i 
: ouse without walls? It’ 
the same. A movie's got to have walls. . . eae 


FRITZ: Why walls? : 
eign: y walls? The space between the characters can carry 


GORDON: You're talking about reality. Fuck reali i 
i ‘ ty. C 
not about life going by. People don't want to see that. y. Cinema is 


[FRITZ and GORDON face the camera from the back b 

i , ench of th 
van, Fritz leaning on film cans, the big window behind their heads like 
a screen. Gordon sings and Fritz talks at the same time:] 








: de 10 
GORDON: Hollywood, FRITZ: I made_ 
Hollywood, never been a- movies...ten times, re 
place where people had it so story r was doing. In the 
good... What do you do with | beginning it was easy 
your days, my friend? What because I just went from 
do you do with your nights shot to shot. fe 
my friend? in Hollywood, in But now in the morning I'm 
Hollywood. Never been a scared. Now T know-how to 
place where people had it so tell stories. Unrelentlessly. 
good. What do you do with As the story comes in, life 
your wife my friend? What sneaks out. Life sneaks 
do you do with your life my out...Everything: gets 
friend, in Hollywood? etc. pressured into meee 
What do they do with your Mechanism, Birth, as a 
head? When did you learn stories can end, all stories are 
you were dead, my friend? In about death. 
Hollywood, in Hollywood. 


GORDON: Death, Fritz. It's what it's all about. It's the biggest 
story in the world. Second best only to love stories. 


xterior shots of mobile home, Fritz’'s car in parking lot, music up. 
CORDON exits with small dog in his arms, FRITZ follows with 
super-8 camera; billboards, palm trees and a huge cut-out of aG.1. in 
background of parking lot.} 


GORDON: Time for all good survivors to say good-bye, eh? 


they embrace GORDON is shot in the back. Cut toa tilted, grainy 
rate of GORDON falling to the ground. FRITZ holds his camera like 
a gun, rising slowly from a crouch by Gordon s body. Cut to the eset 
8 footage panning around the empty parking lot. FRITZ, turning will 
the camera, is suddenly shot-and falls. He props himself up on Gordon's 
body, still holding the camera in both hands. The super-8 image pans 
right to a truck. Close-up of Fritz's and Gordon's hands, the dog leash 
and the camera. Cut to a canted fixed shot of the asphalt; a car pulls out 
and tums as the camera tilts down. Fade out.] 


The implication in this last scene of the film, that “films about 
the space between characters" are antithetical to story-telling, is more 
that a narrative opposition. It is also, and perhaps more crucially, a 
question of realism that is being addressed here. Earlier in the film Joe, 
the director of photography played by Sam Fuller, says that Life is in 
colour, but black and white is more realistic." Indeed, Wenders subtitle 

- for the film is "Almost a Documentary."? The entire Portugal section 
involves actors "passing the time" in such quotidian ways as bathing, 
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drinking, reading, playing music, painting and so on, mainly by 
themselves in their hotel rooms. In the film's own terms, this is “more 
real" than either The Survivors or the L.A. ending, not because it is in 
black and white (the whole film is), but because of the unstructured 
nature of time. The demystification of the glamorous world of 
filmmaking involves a blurring of the boundaries between actors and 
characters in the performances of waiting. 

Implicit in Fritz's death is a capitulation to storytelling: His 
revelation that “all stories have to end, so all stories are about death" is 
clearly Wenders' own discovery. Fritz's death situates the film finally in 
the realm of fiction because with very few exceptions, it is always the 
character and never the actor who dies ‘in the cinema. Death marks a 
boundary between fiction and documentary, at the limits of the claims 
that each makes to realism. If the documentation of actual death -- such 
as that which is threatened in Lightning Over Water -- cuts itself off 
from narrative fiction, the most convincing performance becomes just 
that in the representation of a character's death. Perhaps it is not entirely 
fair to describe the ending of The State of Things as a capitulation to 
storytelling, because there is a sense in which Wenders attempts to 
reconcile fact and fiction in the final shots. In interviews, Wenders has 
said that the film incorporates three kinds of images: one he calls 
"grammatical" -- those which are necessary for the telling of a story, 
images which are not really new but have been seen before. Secondly, 
there is a kind of image which precedes the shooting, “profound” 
images that Wenders stores at the back of his mind, such as those of the 
desolate hotel; and thirdly there is a category of “found images” 
discovered while shooting.!° The representation of Fritz's death, in 
which he goes down filming, can thus be read as an attempt to reconcile 
the found image -- the documentary or the contingent image, with the 
cliché of urban terrorism and film noir fatality. 

It could also be read as the death of cinema, a theme which 
Wenders picks up in Room 666, although given Fritz's claim that he 
can now make stories unrelentlessly, I would argue for a redemptive 
quality to the final super-8 image which survives the dead director. 
Indeed, in the presskit interview for The State of Things, Wenders 
claims that he himself rediscovered cinema in the process of making 
this film. But before posing the question of autobiography and survival, 
we should evaluate Wenders’ thesis on storytelling. How valid is the 
dichotomy that he implies between “reality” informed by life and fiction 
informed by death? 

In "The Storyteller" Walter Benjamin points out that someone's 
life only “assumes transmissable form” at the moment of death, and the 
storyteller is the person who communicates this as wisdom to others. 
"The stuff that stories are made up of,” he says, is "real life," which the 
storyteller has experienced. "Death is the sanction of everything that the 
storyteller can tell," says Benjamin, in so far as “it is natural history to 
which his stories refer back."!! He also notes, however, that 
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storytelling, as a narrative form, was eclipsed by the novel in the 19th 
century, which designated the individual and "the meaning of life," a 
single life, as its narrative focus. "By integrating the social process 
with the development of 2 person, [the novel] bestows the most frangile 
justification on the order determining it. The legitimacy it provides 
stands in direct opposition to reality." 

For Benjamin, the art of storytelling, disappearing with the 
removal of narrative "from the realm of living speech," contains within 
it the Utopian promise of his Messianic philosophy of history. In his 
larger project of reconciling aesthetic contingency with Marxist 
determinism, the historical forces which have overcome storytelling 
make it possible “ to see a new beauty in what is vanishing."!3 While a 
similar attitude can be detected in Wenders’ privileging. of the 
contingent, in his rhetorical embrace of a cinematic realism that lies 
outside psychological narrative, his conception of "story" is something 
quite different than this, and is actually much closer to Benjamin's 
category of "the novelistic”. His hero's experience, for example, 
approximates a tragic fall, as Fritz is brought down from his status as 
director to become an anonymous victim of urban crime. 

Benjamin's distinction between story and novel cannot be mapped 
onto Wenders’ distinction between story and real life, and in fact 
exposes the irony implicit in Wenders’ dilemma. Wenders abandons his 
role as storyteller with the shift to L.A. and the isolation of Fritz from 
the ensemble of characters that carries the first three-quarters of the film. 
in both The Survivors and the Portuguese segments of the film there 
are deaths of the kind that Benjamin speaks about as the province of the 
storyteller. The death of one of the little girls in the sci-fi film-within- 
the-film, and the death of Joe's (Fuller's) wife, which he hears about by 
telephone from an anonymous hospital and which sammons him away 
from the hotel and the abandoned shoot, are both "moments in 
eternity,” signifying nothing about those who die. These deaths propel 
their respective narratives, not psychologically, but historically, 
marking the passing of time and the transitoriness of life. The two 
young girls likewise have several serious discussions about what it 
might be like to be dead. 

If there is a final gesture of redemption, it is in the survival of the 
image, freed finally from any constraints. A clue to Wenders’ 
conception of storytelling, which he claims to have discovered in 
making The State of Things, might be found in his designation of the 
film as "a psychoanalysis of the cinema itself." His search for the 
cinematic repressed, the primal scene of film history, ends with the 


violent death of his protagonist at the limits of fictional and - 


documentary realism. But Wenders’ analytic method for this therapy is 
equally important, involving as it does, a strategic form of 
intertextuality. 


Of all the intertexts laced through The State of Things, The 


Searchers is privileged as a means of investigating the truth of cinema. 
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In the first scene of what I am calling the Portuguese segment of the 
film, Fritz gives Anna (Isabelle Wiengarten), one of the actresses on 
The Survivors’ set, a copy of The Searchers by Alan Le May, the novel 
from which John Ford adapted his 1956 film of the same name. Anna 
reads a passage about "survivors," which she repeats in a subsequent 
scene. Later, after a piece of driftwood crashes- through his window, 
Fritz reads a passage from the book about reading such uncanny signs. 
In L.A., he drives by a movie marquee where The Searchers is playing. 

In Ford's film Ethan, played by John Wayne, is a homeless 
Confederate veteran wandering in the desert, reading its "signs" in the 
form of Indian messages, searching for values in the late 19th century 
American west. The dialectic between home and wilderness is 
overdetermined by Ford's mise en scene, in which the enclosed darkness 
of interior spaces is cut off from the bright white rectangles of desert 
glimpsed through cabin windows and cave openings. (The composition 
in the back of the mobile home described above is very similar.) _ 

_ The Searchers therefore embodies a narrative of investigation that 
mimics both the cinematic apparatus and the psychoanalytic model.of 
conscious and unconscious processes. The security of the home, which 
begins and ends the narrative, depends on an investigation of the realm 
of desire, of unharnessed drives, of the Indian and of the woman, and 
ultimately of the Western frontier. "Home" is the pole of 
consciousness, complete with its repressions and anxiety, and the 
wilderness is the unmapped region marked only by signs and 
symptoms, which must be read and interpreted for complete recovery of 
domestic stability. In the repeated use of the inside/outside 
composition, this duality is mapped onto the spectator's "safe" position 
in the dark against the open space of the screen. After the opening 
massacre of Ethan's family, the shot from the dark space of the ravaged 
homestead is menacing because it is from the point-of-view of the dead, 
who only Ethan can see. (The spectator, like Martin, Ethan's part-Indian 
nephew, is repeatedly refused the sight of corpses.) The trajectory of the 
ae is thus towards a recuperation of this grave to its original status as 

ome". 

: Wenders’ use of The Searchers is not allegorical and there is little 
point in attempting to map the character functions or narrative of The 
State of Things onto it. However, it does help us to understand the 
discourse of survival in The State of Things. Gordon's last words are 
"It's: time for all good survivors to Say good-bye," but the only 
survivors are thousands of miles away, still stranded in Portugal. In 
Ford's version of The Searchers a second family is formed and everyone 
survives except the Indians, who are massacred, their chief scalped by 
Ethan, who, after internalizing their savagery, returns alone to the 
desert, leaving the other characters safely embraced by the homestead. 

; A number of reasons exist for believing that it is Wenders 
himself, as Fritz's double, who survives the final deaths in The State of 
Things. I have already suggested that the final image produced by Fritz's 
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-8 camera is a redemptive gesture. Moreover, the autobiographical 
Sonienk of Fritz's character is.extremely close to the surface of the film. 
His filmography, for example, is a thinly disguised version of Wenders 
own;!4 and as I have indicated, Fritz's aesthetics are repeated in 
Wenders’ interviews and in his other: films. Like the hero of The 
Searchers, Wenders internalizes the savagery of the enemy in The State 
of Things by learning how to kill, but after shooting his 
protagonist/double, he will follow John Wayne back into the 

ess. - 
sae here we must recall Wenders’ on-going experience with 
Copolla and Hammet. His desire to make films in Hollywood was not 
simply financially motivated, but was an opportunity to exercise . 
auteurist anxiety: to indulge in the milieu of Dashielle Hammet and ‘ 
men who adapted his work to the screen. The industrial structure an 
budgetary scope of Zoetrope studio, symptomatic of the L.A. seine 
and Hollywood style, was hardly a surprise to Wenders, for whom 
American film is something of a personal wilderness. From this 
- perspective, the four films that he made during the production of 
Hammet (Reverse Angle (1982, 17 min), Room 666 (1982, 45 min.), 
Lightning Over Water (Nick's Movie, 1980), and The State of Things) 
constitute a complex response to this foray into the unknown. In his 
immediately subsequent film, Paris, Texas, the relationship between the 
wilderness of the American Southwest and its urban metropolises is 
scrutinized through Harry Dean Stanton's impossible search for "home". 
Both landscapes are visually exploited by Wenders for their vastness and 
mythic capacity, and they totally overwhelm the Stanton character. 
From Wenders’ book of colour photographs, Written in the West, 
collected while shooting locations for Paris, Texas, it is evident that the 
American West is for him a myth available only at one remove. The 
photographs represent a linguistic landscape of gas stations and motels, 
a West that has been thoroughly civilized, but which is nevertheless 
big, beautiful and flat, something that is still very different from 
Europe. In The State of Things the wilderness, specifically the 
American West, is a metaphor for desire, untempered form, a myth 
which cannot be sustained by contemporary Los Angeles where the 
narrative and the aesthetic ideals of the visionary filmmaker meet their 
end. In L.A. the image is at the service of the narrative demands of the 
film industry. In Europe, the possibility of the filmmaker possessing 
his own images is, for Wenders, a lost ideal which he seems determined 
to survive precisely by confronting its loss in the land of desire. 
As a "therapeutic" engagement with the American cinema, The 
State of Things can also be read against the narrative model derived by 
Peter Brooks from Beyond the Pleasure Principle. The death drive, in 
this model, is taken to be the principle of repetition and return, which 
binds narrative and closure.!6 This seems to be the basis of the 
conception of story in The State of Things, in which story is opposed 
to life; story is a force acting against life. 
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In keeping with this model of narrative closure, Wenders also 
wants to understand this apotheosis as a coming home -- specifically to 
the cinema of Lang, Fuller and Ray, the auteurs of Classical Hollywood 
who are generally understood to have sustained some kind of integrity 
of vision within the constraints of the industry. (Fritz stops at Lang's 
“star” implanted in Hollywood Blvd.) Thus the “unconscious” of The 
State of Things is comprised of two forces that might be called reality 
and fiction, but which are translated into a dialectic of life and death. 
But this tension is overlaid with Wenders’ own struggle with the 
commercial demands placed on the cinematic auteur such that 
“authorship” is aligned with documentary realism as a (visual) pleasure 
principle that is jeopardized by the fictional demands of both the 
industry and the death drive. 

Wenders’ Romantic conception of the artist, transposed to studio 
filmmaking, is crucial to the final dispossessed image of the film. The 
canted super-8 shot of the L.A. parking lot survives the director who is 
slain by economic forces, thereby linking the death of the author with.a 
vision of life freed from the structures of narrative, a recuperation of the 
Real. The category of the Real, of the space between characters, the 
found image, is redeemed by virtue of a transcendentally ironic gesture. 
The irony, of course, is that we are still in the realm of fiction; from 
which, given the nature of the medium, no amount of "realism" can 
completely overcome. Wenders addresses this problem in the 
Portuguese section of the film through a more ontological discourse on 
the cinema in which, again, death plays a central part. 

While "life" may be characterized at the end of The State of 
Things as the survival of the economic demands and commercial 
compromise of filmmaking, in the Sintra hotel it is something quite 
different. "Life" there is synonymous with reality; actors playing actors 
with nothing to do puts notions of performance, pretence and fiction in 
question. Gordon is their producer, but he is also the only truly 
fictional character in the film, and Fritz's descent to his world, to L.A. 
and to his death, is also a movement by Patrick Bauchau from actor to 
character. 

In his speech to the assembled cast and crew in the Sintra hotel, 
Fritz says, "Stories only exist in stories, whereas life goes by in the 
course of time without the need to turn out stories,” a phrase which is 
referred back to by several of the actors in subsequent scenes. Although 
Fritz endorses non-narrative temporality as "life", a "life" which he 
subsequently tells Gordon "sneaks out" as the story comes in, within 
the extended Portugal section of the film, life also "sneaks out" through 

a complex discourse on representation and time. In fact Fritz's and 
Wenders’ "lesson" involves the realization that representation in time 
(filmic representation) is necessarily a representation of time, and is in 
itself constitutive of "story" in the cinema. 
That is, the scenes in and around the Sintra hotel that move 
apparently randomly from one character or couple to another, are marked 
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by a range of comments on and representations of photography, 
painting, film and video. The two little girls take polaroids and shoot 
video tapes of the whole group in the hotel restaurant; Kate (Viva 
Auder) subsequently analyzes her child's photos in a tape recorded letter 
to a friend; she also draws pictures of Fritz asleep, one of which she 
places on top of his prostrate body. Fritz's wall is-covered with 
polaroids which flutter to the floor when the driftwood crashes in. Anna 
is seen briefly in front of a trompe I'ceil of a Mediterranean villa; 
Joe/Fuller has a row of film-strips hanging over his bed. The view- 
finder of a still camera is reproduced several times over the image, 
targeting people's faces. Various conversations are virtually pedagogical 
analyses of painting, black-and-white film and framing. 

This discourse on representation reaches a kind of apotheosis in 
the reproduction of images from The Survivors generated on a computer 
by Dennis (Paul J.Getty 11D, the American screenwriter who, it is 
eventually revealed, has financed the extant shoot himself for his first 
screen credit. The final image that he prints out is a close-up of a hand, 
and it is this that seems to provoke Fritz, finally, into travelling to . 
L.A. to find Gordon. In many of these instances, the filmic 
representation in/of time is played off against the multiplicity of static 
images that freeze actions and figures in time. 

Furthermore, often in conjunction with this discourse on 
representation, "the passing of time” is repeatedly characterized as 
repetition. Julia's (Camila Mora) metronome, which she uses to 
practice her violin, continues to tick while she sleeps, and in one of her 
angry phone calls to an unidentified lover or family member, she says, 
"] just get stuck...always the same taste in my mouth." To Mark 
Geffrey Kime), Anna says, “Nothing new can happen between us if it 
already starts with that feeling of deja vu." Lying in bed smoking, Joe 
listens to an electronic voice issuing from his alarm clock speak the 

time every minute. The rhythm of Wenders’ decoupage of this part of | 
the film, with many single-shot scenes, long takes and fixed frames that 
move into slow sequence shots, plus a repetitive dirge-like soundtrack 
that punctuates many of the long-shots of landscape, further 
characterizes the "passing of time" as uncanny in its repetitions and 
returns. 
Under the graphic target of Mark's view-finder, Anna says "I'm 
glad the movie stopped. Now we have some time.” This time, however, 
turns out not to be free of stories or death, for it is still a movie, and as 
representation, an uncanny doubling of life and image remains. Jerry, 
the Californian actor who tells a long and funny tale about his ugly 
childhood, tells Fritz, "life without stories just isn't worth living." 
Fritz's "lesson" is precisely that insofar as film takes place in time, it is 
going to be narrative and unless one harnesses the death drive implicit 
in repetition and reproduction, the treasured "life" will inevitably 
become a discourse of mortality: the "passing of time" is also a passing 
away of life and time. Joe's wife's natural death, in this context, simply 


Wenders’ conception of "life" is further i 
: icepti suggested by his i 
alia images," which, far more than sexuality, define at ee 
ol desire in the Portugal section of The State of Things.8 The ian He 


Tene stad characters themselves as well as for the audience 
ividuals appear to be alienated and bored withi ings, 
Moreover, the insomnia and scLGn Gee 
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The category of "the real" is thus defined as the passing of time— . 


in which life itself becomes a sign of death—on the one hand, and the 
valorization of the director's personal vision on the other: This is 
perhaps the central irony of the film, which it is Wenders’ project to 
* confront, with the passion of ressentiment. Fritz's death is violent and 
symbolic: he dies along with his ideal of a cinema of “life.” The image 
which survives is not a form of language but a sign of the subject of 
vision, the reverse shot of the look of a singular, dying, protagonist. 
The bullet that kills Fritz has no source (his assassins are 
Gordon's creditors, but insofar as they are never seen, they are also 
mythic inhabitants of the L.A. landscape), but the final super-8 shot is 
likewise unsutured. The lack of a cut back to Fritz's body or eye behind 
the camera signifies his death in its absence. As the camera keeps 
rolling, the frame drops down to the ground, suggesting that "found" 
images must be found by someone because they are not just images, 
but indices of vision, and must cease with Fritz's death. Insofar as there 
“cannot be any "found images" independent of subjectivity, 
consciousness is thus privileged over empirical reality. And moreover, 
the representation of the artist, Fritz, who not only suffers and dies, but 
whose individuation is designated as the beginning and end of narrative 
(as the surrogate director of The Survivors, his vision also opens the 
_ film), situates Wenders’ conception of story as that of Benjamin's 
novelistic, with temporality limited to the life of an individual. 

Wenders’ psychoanalysis of film history is thus overlaid with his 
own repressed desire to be, perhaps, John Wayne. The “pleasure 
principle" against which narrative as death defines itself in The State of 
Things is scopophilic, but the death drive itself is economic. Gordon 
and Fritz are, after all, killed by the gangsters who leant Gordon money 
to finance Fritz's film, a film which did not guarantee anyone a return 
on their investment. The irony here is that The State of Things, in 
black and white and denounced by most American critics as extremely 
boring, was not only financed, but the $800,000 budget was 
underwritten very quickly, Wenders’ name being enough of a guarantee 
for financiers. 

The value of Wenders’ treatise on storytelling and cinema lies 
here, in the delineation of an economics of narrative that has 
determinants in the two spheres of representation and funding. ‘His 
distinction between America and Europe may be a facile one and his 
self-conception as auteur may be a little overbearing, and yet his 
observation that the narrative structure which is organized by a “death 
drive" pays with the "found image" is an important one to retain. In the 
teleology of Hollywood narrative, the death drive is deployed in the 
service of the pleasure.principle, the return home becoming the object 
of the search and death the closure of life and narrative. While the 
possession of images as‘an indice of phenomenological subjectivity has 
to be sacrificed in such a structure, The State of Things also illustrates 
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the different, but equally important role of death in Wenders' alternative 
conception of narrative. 

The commercially produced film is made, as Stephen Heath has 
said, to be seen once and once only!9, and is thus a "struggle against 
time." This teleology of the novelistic is what Wenders himself. is 
concerned to survive. However, he can only do so by insisting on the 
status of the image as not only a subjective phenomenon, but the very 
substance of artistic vision. But when he eliminates (or at least reduces) 
teleology, "story" remains in the very ontology of the medium. And it 
is not a Bazinian ontology of preservation?° that Wenders discovers in 
documentary realism, but an even closer proximity to death. His "found 
images" record the passing of time, and like Benjamin's storyteller, 
Wenders’ cinematic ideal remains authorized by mortality precisely 
because "everything is pressured into images." 

Wenders begins and ends his film with the representation of death, 
and the non-narrative between them is an agonizing detour and discourse 
on their necessity. Fictional death is the apotheosis of the "grammatical 
image,” and the contingency of the documentary ideal lies elsewhere, in 
another film, on another lost continent, which was Europe. In the 
narrative economics of the cinema, which can perhaps be described as 
its “unconscious,” the representation of death has a price, which is the 
claim to represent something called "real life." For Wenders the image 
of violent death is the cinematic repressed, its primal scene if you will, 
and the uncanny parallel between the shooting of film and the shooting 
of guns has the weight of truth. 

The spectre of Raul Ruiz and The Territory, which was completed 
once he got back his "appropriated" cast, crew and location, shows up 
the limitations of Wenders' perspective. Ruiz's film, about cannibalism 
among vacationing campers, takes death as the limit of the fictional as 
his starting point, but evidently took it beyond the marketable, as the 
film has virtually disappeared. The State of Things, on the other hand, 
won the Golden Lion at the 1982 Venice Film Festival, and has been 
released in the U.S. for home video, suggesting that Wenders has indeed 
"mastered" the art of storytelling. And while "Germany" figures in the 
film only as Fritz's nationality, the anxiety of authorship is clearly 
equated with cultural identity, both of which are tenuous myths in 
Wenders’ vision of international filmmaking. 
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Reflections on the Twenty Years Since Oberhausen (Bedford Hills, NY: Redgrave, 1984), 
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From the Rearview Mirror to Twenty | 
Minutes Into the Future: The Video Image 
in Videodrome and Max Headroom 


William C. Wees 


; When David Cronenberg's Videodrome appeared in 1983, several 
reviewers—as well as Cronenberg himself—suggested that the film's 
message about the medium. of television derived from Marshall 
McLuhan.! I think it is true that, intentionally or not, Cronenberg 
gives visual and dramatic form to some of McLuhan's theories about 
television and its relationship to the human psyche, but, ironically, in 
doing so, he ends up looking at television through the "rearview 
mirror" of cinema. That is to say, Cronenberg obscures what is new and 
different about the video image by conflating it with his own cinematic 
images. To clarify this point I will compare the video image: in 
Videodrome with the image of Max Headroom in the brilliant, but short 
lived, TV series, Max Headroom: Twenty Minutes Into the Future, and 
I will conclude by arguing that in contrast to Videodrome, Max 
Headroom displays a distinctly postmodernist conception of the video 
image. 

In making this distinction, I have in mind Arthur Kroker's 
contention that "TV is, in-a very literal sense, the real world not of 
modern but of postmodern culture."2 Following Kroker's line of 
thought, I will argue that Max Headroom is the quintessential image of 
TV, and hence, of postmodern culture. But first it is necessary to 
examine the nature and limitations of Cronenberg's presentation of the 
video image, and for this purpose, McLuhan offers the most useful 
reference points. 

Again, Kroker is helpful in delineating the basic issue. 
"McLuhan's imagination,” Kroker has written, “always played at the 
interface of biology and technology."3 Substitute Cronenberg for 
McLuhan in that statement, and you would have an accurate description 
of the "imagination" at play in Videodrame, where, to quote Kroker 
once more, "...television functions by implanting a simulated, 


ead monitored, and technocratically controlled identity in the 
esh." 








